Aliefs: seeing dogshit that 
isn’t there 


You can believe one thing while alieving another. 

— Oliver Burkeman' 

But if it’s not a case where the subject is deceiving 
others, or self-deceived, or uncertain, or forgetful, then 
why is stepping onto the Skywalk different from stepping 


onto the back porch? 


— Tamar Gendler 


Aliefs are not: 


e beliefs, 

e in-between-beliefs, 

e gradual forgetting, 

e failure to think things through, or 
e variable due to context or mood.’ 


Nevertheless, they stir you to action with greater authority than any mere belief. Furthermore, they are 
not unconscious biases. Unlike biases, aliefs demand too much of your attention and behavior for you 
not to know when they are operative. They commandeer your behavior in full spite of your beliefs, 
knowledge, or settled desires. You are informed immediately that they are having effect. We might 
describe them as like affectively loaded or learned beliefs — if they were beliefs — but unlike beliefs, 
they do not operate via cognition. No thinking or inferring is involved. For at least a moment,’ they rob 
you of agency. To third party observers of your behavior, you may look like you are in the grip of a 
belief, but no real time cognitive content may be inferred from the observation. You may or may not be 
surprised by their intervention in your behavior, but this makes no difference to their operation. If it 
does, they are not, or no longer are, aliefs: they have been cognitively processed into ordinary beliefs. 


The term “alief” was coined by Tamar Gendler in 2007 in a provocative article in order to describe a 
conscious mental state that does not rise to the level of cognitive belief (with its more lucid mechanism 
of action). Nonetheless, these states forcefully determine behavior. They do so either because they are 


1. “This column will change your life: From alief to belief,” a brief review of Tamar Gendler’s work on aliefs. 

2. “Alief and Belief,” Tamar Gendler, Journal of Philosophy, 2007. See this short interview with Gendler for an intro to the 
“alief” idea. We gather they are also not biases or prejudices. As we use these terms, some degree of settled belief open to 
justification is required for their characterization. Aliefs do not require any beliefs to back them up. 

3. Perhaps much longer. 


affectively loaded, or because they have framed your behavior for so long that it takes conscious effort 
to force them into line with your proper cognitively-mediated beliefs. Aliefs don’t ask politely or 
explain themselves. They just grab the steering wheel of your behavior. 


The philosophical questions around aliefs include their epistemic status and role in the philosophy of 
mind. They are among the varieties of mental content that steer our thought and behavior. Among 
concepts such as knowledge, beliefs, judgments and evidence for them, subconscious biases, various 
affective orientations such as hopes, fears, etc., where do aliefs fit in? How common are they? If they 
are important determinants of behavior, as it seems they can be, we need to characterize and understand 
them. We’ll be exploring the notion of an alief and surrounding concepts, suggesting that what makes 
major philosophical problems intractable implicates alief-like features. 


Examples 


1. “Dogshit” brownies 

A famous psychology experiment similar to this was conducted: students were asked to mix up a recipe 
for brownies. Half the batch was was poured into a normal rectangular pan, baked, and cut into squares. 
The other half from the same mix was baked in a mold that produced brownies in the shape of dog 
feces. Then they got to eat the brownies. Nobody would touch the dog turd-shaped brownies.* Why?? 


2. Skywalks 

Skywalks are glass bottom walkways that extend above great heights that people may pay money to 
step out on. One such extends out over a precipitous cliff far above the Colorado river in Grand Canyon 
National Park. Looking down you can see the river thousands of feet below. The structure beneath your 
feet is well supported by steel and thick glass. It was designed to be as, or more, sturdy than anything 
you have ever stepped on. No one has ever fallen through. But many people panic, taken by surprise by 
their body’s reaction when they walk out and look down. They know full well how safe the structure is, 
but their body seems not to get the message. Some grab the rail for dear life and crawl back to 
“safety.”° 


3. Gendler’s wallet 

Gendler describes a personal experience in which she said something that explicitly contradicts 
something she also just said: she knows she forgot her wallet: she just explained so to someone she 
borrowed money from because she didn’t have her wallet with her. As she put away the successfully 
borrowed cash, she reached into her bag and said, “It’s a lot of cash, though — let me just stash it in my 


4. “Food for Thought: Paul Rozin’s Research and Teaching at Penn,” Penn Arts & Sciences, Fall 1997. Rozin also tried to 
get people to drink soup from a perfectly sterile bedpan. No go. Gendler also offers this: “The visual-motor input associated 
with throwing a dart at a representation of a loved one renders occurrent a belief-discordant alief with the content: ‘harmful 
action directed at beloved, dangerous and ill-advised, don’t-throw’ — an alief that runs counter to the subject’s explicit belief 
that damaging a representation has no effects on the entity represented.” Gendler, op. cit., p.13. See also the section below 
on Voodoo murders. 

5. Some of this may be culturally conditioned. Consider insect-eating in Mexico. At the bottom of a bottle of some Mezcals 
is an agave worm. You may eat the worm if you get to the bottom of the bottle for magical effect. Manage getting to the 
bottom and you may well eat it, whatever your prior qualms. The worm is perfectly sterile and probably the most nutritious 
thing in the bottle, but unless you are as steeped in the tradition around the worm in the bottle (as the worm is in alcohol) 
and know it to be tasty, you may balk at the thought of eating it... or force yourself to, just to make a point. 

6. Fear of plane travel may be like this. One may know and believe perfectly well that it is much safer to travel the same 
distance by plane than by ground transport, yet still alieve otherwise as the plane leaves the ground. 


wallet....” What she said earlier about forgetting her wallet she believed, had reason to believe, and still 
believed. What she just said she alieved: that she still had a wallet to put cash into. 


4. Harnessing aliefs 
Gendler writes, 


Nor do we need anything so dramatic to make the point. The same phenomenon occurs when I 
set my watch five minutes fast. The effectiveness of the strategy does not depend on my 
forgetting that the watch is inaccurate, or on my doubting that it’s really 9:40 rather than 9:45, 
or my deceiving myself or others into thinking that it’s five minutes later than it is. Rather, as 
with the glass-bottomed Skywalk, when I look at my watch, input to my visual system suggests 
that I am in a world where the time is t+5. This visual input activates a set of affective response 
patterns (feelings of urgency) and motor routines (tensing of the muscles, an overcoming of 
certain sorts of inertia), leading to the activation of behavior patterns that would not be triggered 
by my explicit, conscious, vivid, occurrent belief that it is actually only 9:40. 


5. Freudian slips 

In a comic bio-pic, Inside the Secret Diary Of Sigmund Freud, the young medical student (played by 
Bud Cort) contemplates becoming a surgeon but realizes he is spooked by the sight of blood. Talking to 
himself in a moment of self-doubt, he mutters, “I’m Freud — a fraud — afraid!” He means to say he is 
afraid because he believes it. We can assume he knows he is Freud. But, in a knee jerk way, alieves he 
is a fraud.’ 


6. Optical illusions 
Related to aliefs are potent visual illusions. Squares A and B are exactly the same shade of gray: 


7. Actually, he doesn’t quite say this, I learned on re-watching the film after many years. But this is how I confabulated the 
memory of the scene, wanting the line to be more apropos. 


Here is evidence for believing they are: 


Edward H. Adelson 


But no matter what you believe, you alieve the squares are different shades of gray.” 
Are aliefs behavioral variants of perceptual illusions? 


The “a” in alief need not involve overpowering emotion. It may invoke association. It may be learned 
behavior that operates automatically in the absence of effortful cognitive intervention, and sometimes 
cannot be overridden even by firm conviction. What characterizes aliefs is that you experience a 
compulsion, forceful or not, that, while not robbing you of information, does rob you of agency. Aliefs 
hijack. One loses control while conscious. Or, perhaps, aliefs enforce a partial consciousness, thereby 
seeming to limit behavior or the scope of decisions behind them. 


Again, aliefs are not involuntary in the sense that your heart beating or your lungs breathing may be. 
Reflex or autonomic impulses do not force awareness of themselves as aliefs do. And you are not 
unaware of their operation’ as in the case of many biases. 


You seem to others to be making decisions for reasons that you have every reason to believe are bad 
ones, or, at least, not yours. Nevertheless, you act on them, and not because you will to act on them. 


Aliefs - whence and whereto 


Could the affect around a cognitive belief intensify to the point of causing its conversion to a non- 
cognitive alief? When your beliefs convert to aliefs, they no longer respond to the rational discipline to 
which beliefs still sometimes succumb. The experience of an alief persists in the face of counter 
evidence — not like a belief which typically is subject to correction. 


One direction the evolution of a cognitive state may go is like this: 


8. More about the “Checkershadow” illusion. 
9. Not unaware, but perhaps we are compelled to mischaracterize them. 


non-cognitive instinct —> cognitive belief > non-cognitive alief 


Retrograde development seems possible: a cognitive state, describable as a belief, may “degenerate” to 
an alief by losing the cognitive element while retaining the power to move behavior. May a belief 
“degenerate” further still to an instinct? If so, this must happen in evolutionary time, not within the 
confines of one continuous lifetime. 


More likely, an alief degenerates to a senile belief, one severed from its original evidence-base. Aliefs 
do not become aliefs never having passed through a stage of belief. Perhaps they are instincts that have 
passed through a belief phase, then onto a post-cognitive phase? An instinct, then, would be a pre- 
belief mental state while an alief a post-belief one? But, recall, instincts do not require awareness for 
manifestation as aliefs do. 


An alief may not revert to a belief while still retaining alief status. Cognitive intervention prevents this. 
Cognition intervenes at the cost of the automaticity of the alief. Only beliefs are reason-sensitive. 
Neither instinct nor aliefs are reason-sensitive. 


Do aliefs explain “muscle memory” or skill knowledge as with athletic prowess, riding a bike, 
mastering a musical instrument or typing, or — the generation of a prejudice? Not just muscles, but 
perception, may be commandeered by an alief (as with a potent optical illusion). 


Can we condition ourselves to be less susceptible to an alief? But true aliefs are not mere habits either. 
They have an evolutionary and/or environmental-social-cultural-personal history. They show signs of 
being, or having been, adaptations. 


The power of an alief to effect immediate reaction or to block alternative decisions or behaviors stems 
from their affective or associative payload. They lack the epistemic discipline or malleability of beliefs. 
If you act on a belief, you can cite it. If you can cite it, you can scrutinize it. 


If aliefs are like instinctive or learned behaviors, may we not unlearn them through disciplined and 
critical attention? Though they are not like involuntary behaviors in some ways, in others, perhaps, they 
are. No amount of disciplined or critical attention or conditioning will stop our heart from beating or 
lungs from breathing. We may suspend an autonomic behavior temporarily (e.g., holding your breath) 
but it will reassert itself when the effort it requires is exhausted. Is this also true of an alief? Are aliefs 
biologically or culturally determined? Or both? Let’s dig deeper: 


Beliefs and aliefs 


A “belief” is a mental state expressing an attitude toward some experience or proposition. The attitude 
may, in some sense, be appropriate if it corresponds to some reality, if it describes something 
“accurately,” but whether it is “true” or not is not relevant to the existence or efficacy of the belief. 
(“Truth” may be relevant to knowledge but that is a whole other topic with its own difficulties.) 


A belief makes itself known through behavior. The behavior may be speech behavior or simply 
observable action in the world plus inference — the imputation of intentionality, that the behavior is 
“about” something. This philosophical sense of behavior covers all observable clues about the mental 
state of an organism or system. Thus, in this sense, animals and pre-language children, even perhaps 


AI, may have beliefs. But the existence of belief-behavior must also be interpreted as such by an 
observer capable of having the mental states — that beliefs are — itself. 


Having a belief must be conscious to the organism or system having it — not the “truth” of a belief, of 
course, but the phenomenological experience of having it. 


Thus, as defined, you cannot have unconscious beliefs. There may be mental states or dispositions that, 
were they to become conscious, would be beliefs, but as long as they are not conscious, they are not yet 
— or ever — beliefs. 


In short, a belief is a mental attitude, whose existence is behaviorally accessible to its owner or others, 
expressing some view on the world irrespective of its appropriateness. 


e A dog barking at something in the night expresses a belief that there is something to bark at. 
¢ A person drinking water expresses the belief that it is safe to do so. 

e An infant reaching for a toy expresses the belief that there is something it desires. 

e A space probe sent to Mars expresses the belief (in some mind) that Mars exists. 


Of course, these behaviors may express many more beliefs besides the ones cited, but, at a minimum, it 
expresses basic ones like these. 


An “alief” is defined by Gendler this way: 


A paradigmatic alief is a mental state with associatively-linked content that is representational, 
affective and behavioral, and that is activated — consciously or non-consciously — by features of 
the subject’s internal or ambient environment. Aliefs may be either occurrent or dispositional.” 


“Alief” does not name a cognitive state as “belief” does. Rather, an alief is a behavior without — at the 
moment of expression — much that we recognize as mental” to show for it. After remarking on its 
occurrence, you may well have beliefs about the alief, but the alief — itself — is not a belief. At the 
instant of its occurrence, you don’t have beliefs about it. There is awareness of it, but the alief is not a 
player in the cognitive game that awareness usually plays. Thus, it is not an “owned” cognitive event, 
but is noticeable to its subject as if it were happening, or happened, to someone else. (Imagine a 
spectator at a baseball game running out into the field and taking the bat from the batter and tossing 
into the stands.) Its presence is noted as you might notice that your heart is beating, but unlike a normal 
case of your heart beating, awareness of an alief intrudes. It is a passive actor in your cognition, unlike 
a belief, but, like a belief, may affect the course of behavior.” 


10. Gendler, p. 9. 

11. We use “mental” to mean cognitively-mediated as when thinking or inferencing is involved? 

12. We will go further: typically, the object cited as affected by an alief is physical behavior (including muscle activity and 
speech) — behavior in the narrow sense of being observationally available to others or yourself. However, we don’t think 
observationally shareable behavior exhausts the scope of an alief’s operation: perception and thought processes may also be 
targets of manipulation by aliefs whether they ever rise to the level of physical manifestation or not. We want to use 
behavior in a broader sense to include these as well. An alief may target thought and speech as well as behavior. In fact, an 
alief’s regular mechanism of action, when it affects behavior, may avail itself of thought and speech, thus including 
Freudian slips and other kinks in thought. 


An alief may have training or habit in its history; it may result from biological adaptation or socio 
epigenesis or likely predisposed by both. You may be able to predict it advance because you have seen 
the conditions of its manifestation before — or it may surprise, but either way, expectation is immaterial 
to its operation. 


An alief may be so overpowering there is nothing you can do to change or prevent it, given the 
circumstances that trigger it. Or it may be that, through considerable practice, you may succeed in 
reducing its manifestation, perhaps entirely, by “de-sensitizing” experience or training. But, if 
successful, this will not happen through reasoning oneself to a conclusion. It is not a belief that may be 
corrected by something you learn in the sense of propositional knowledge, which requires cognitive 
appropriation. An alief may only be altered by behavioral modification: the formation of another alief. 


But, to the extent that whatever successfully alters an alief is also not a cognitive effort, but a 
behavioral impulse, only another alief can replace an alief.' In any case, you are not making your 
behavior more rational by modifying your aliefs. You are just learning to be non-rational in a different 
way. Rationality is only a stage through which some — perhaps very few, perhaps even no“ — efficient 
behavioral events traverse.” 


The defeat or domestication of an alief is a chore. Getting it to conform to belief, you must learn to 
recognize and characterize it sufficiently to successfully manipulate it. It is not vulnerable to reason. It 
is vulnerable to another alief — a case of fighting fire with fire. Starting a fire to counter another fire is 
dangerous. Domesticating aliefs to doxastic conformity only shifts vulnerability to another region of 
sensitivity or sensibility. You had better make plans to keep the effort up. If an alief is a problem, 
careful you don’t claim success too early or for too long. Optimism is itself an alief. Much like 
successful rational solutions may suppress their context dependence or situational limits, setting the 
stage for problems in other regions of rational thought, taming aliefs may generate wack-a-mole 
problems. Fix it here, only to have to fix a consequence of the first fix elsewhere. 


Are “free will” no less than the common conviction that “all things are determined to be what they are 
by causes” (i.e., determinism) aliefs? Both tendencies have adaptive histories. Whatever one may 
believe about free will or determinism, actual human behavior typically ignores these beliefs as action 
determinants. You will get out of the way of a speeding car. What happened at the beginning of the 
universe will not mediate your action. Actual human behavior on matters of practical judgment and 
action is more alief-like. A successful suicide may be a triumph over, perhaps, the most potent alief of 
them all — the one that predisposes you to perdure. 


Circumscribing the concept of an “alief” 


1. It is non-cognitive. It is a mental state that does not arise from beliefs or propositional 
knowledge. You do not “arrive” at any conclusions via an alief. You may recognize its 


13. An alief is a former belief, not a vestigial instinct. 

14. See the final remark on the philosophical import of aliefs at the end of the writing. 

15. Aliefs don’t reside in pools of reason, as belief and knowledge claims pretend to. Belief systems, as with knowledge 
stores, cease being rationally sustained until again called into question. This is why critical thinking, like house-cleaning, 
never has but ephemeral results. 


operation when you observe yourself moved to a behavior or experience. In fact, it is most 
salient when it opposes your settled beliefs. It may also move you in conformity with your 
settled beliefs, but will then likely go unnoticed — your belief system will arrogate credit. 

2. It is non-rational. It is not susceptible to rational correction or alteration the way beliefs often 
are. It is not reason-sensitive. It is not a decision-making process at all. It is a category mistake 
to apply canons of rationality to its evaluation. 

3. It is not irrational in the sense that it is not necessarily driven by emotion, though it often is. 
Affect is likely involved in the history of its formation but affect is not a requirement for its 
manifestation. Nor does alief consciously oppose itself to rationality. It does not do anything 
consciously — consciousness plays no essential role in its operation. Unlike a belief." 

4. Though affect commonly attends it, association always does. A circumstance, situation or 
experience triggers it. Its occurrence is not random. While it may surprise on occasion, it is 
open to prediction. You will know after the fact what the trigger was and may be armed to 
predict future occurrences. 

5. It steers behavior directly or colors” a perception that may lead to behavior. It does not 
directly alter beliefs or any other epistemic state, however. 

6. Though it it is not reason-sensitive, it may, nevertheless, be alterable by another alief. Only an 
alief may modify or replace an alief. Aliefs, unlike beliefs, are under no rational imperative to 
cohere. Thus, you may have or develop opposed aliefs. 

7. An alief is not an instinct. Though something like an evolved instinct may figure in the history 
of some aliefs, cultural environment, too, may generate them. Personal histories may as well. 
Freud tapped into the latter, as Jung did into the former, while evolutionary biologists and 
psychologists may recognize instincts where we see aliefs. Nothing rules out culturally- 
inflected instincts; in fact, that may be another way to describe what an alief is. The 
cultural/personal inflection distinguishes an alief from pure instinct. 

8. There are variety and degrees of potency among aliefs. Perhaps the most potent are driven by 
natural selection. Perhaps the most potent of all is the predilection to survive, the so-called 
“will to live.” This compulsion is not a belief of any sort. It is a forceful assertion of behavioral 
normativity that has no pure reason behind it. If you have to ask why you would want to live, if 
your will to live relies on beliefs, your existence is indeed hanging by a thread. Any rational 
play involving beliefs is culturally inflected. But reason, unpowered by an alief, will not save 
you. Some other non-rational impulse may. Some other alief. 


Aliefs may counter or parallel beliefs 


An alief is not a species of instinct as evolutionarily conceived, again, because instincts do not require 
consciousness whereas some level of in-your-faceness marks the alief — essentially, not accidentally. 
An alief is not a belief because the former is not rationally manipulable. The aftermath aside, 
consciousness plays no part in an alief’s operation. There may be the experience of an aftermath, which 
may well be the object of consciousness, belief, concern, or mental attention, generally. An alief may 
be consequential. Actually, it likely always is consequential because when it is not, it is not noticed at 
all. We don’t have experiences of non-consequential aliefs. When the impulse of an alief runs parallel 
to a belief, the alief may appear non-consequential because, unlike with beliefs, we are not cognitively 
invested in aliefs. Hence, a belief running parallel to an alief takes credit, even when it is the alief that 


16. See “Concept-Checking: Nonrational vs. Irrational vs. Rational,”at Tafacorian Thoughts for more discussion on the 
distinction. 
17. In the case of some optical illusions, literally. 


is doing the behavioral work. In this case, the alief’s consequentiality is masked. And since we cannot 
rule out the ubiquity of aliefs, they might be everywhere but noticed only when they are consequential 
— that is, when a belief running in parallel is not present... When are they remarked as consequential? 
When we run up against, or orthogonal to, beliefs. The impingement makes them manifest. 


Unlike most rational concepts, an alief does not operate under the auspices of, or appropriately 
regulated by, any normative rules of reasoning, i.e., logic. Aliefs tolerate inconsistency. Aloof from 
logic, they may counter each other. In fact, they commonly do. We notice when they do. We notice 
when they pit themselves against, even commandeer, our beliefs and when one alief conflicts with 
another alief. Absent these conflicts, they don’t give pause. 


But much else, too, seems covered by this description of an alief 


How about the Kantian notions of time, space, and causality? Determinism presupposing causality? 
Moral responsibility presupposing free will? Logic, ethics and aesthetics presupposing fields for their 
operation and entities bound and liberated by them. Aliefs frame things. These frames are not the 
results of deduction, nor are they directly observable outside their effect, hence not discoverable as 
frames empirically, either. We experience the frames, but we don’t sense them. You cannot fail to see 
dogshit where there isn’t any when they frame the experience for you. 


Take “causation” as Hume remarked it 

Like dog shit, we are inclined to see necessary 
connection where there isn’t any. We are 
inclined to do so not because of empirical 

wait, evidence that doesn’t already presuppose the 
metaphysical thing we label causation. We 
don’t come mysteriously equipped, as Kant was 
later to think, with prefabricated forms for 

- shaping experience (time, space, causation, 
etc.).!” We see one thing, then we see another, 
and if the succession is one we have seen often 
before, we call the first cause and the second 
effect. But correlation is not causation. There is 
no space-time event in sight, distinct from 
correlation, to answer to the label “causation.” 
No furniture in the universe corresponds to it. 

» There is just one damn thing, then another — 

œ and, of course, our psychologies, conditioned as 
= they are, to devise heuristics, rules of thumb, to 
| expedite alief-driven judgments and action. 


18. Nothing that doesn’t presuppose Hume’s Principle of Uniformity of Nature, that because things have happened so in the 
past or in some places, we can be assured they will do so again in the future or in other places. This principle is an alief, too. 
19. Kant, awakened by Hume to this, was then compelled to make the assertion explicit: we are indeed so equipped to force 
reality into our cookie-cutter molds, and must do so, just to function (as well as we do). On this point, Kant acknowledged 
Hume was right. There is nothing out there that corresponds to a thing we may call a “causal nexus.” If we behave as though 
there were, it is sometimes a feature, sometimes a bug, of our makeup. 


For an instant, an alief had you thinking the cat caused the roof collapse. Your “common sense” belief 
system quickly revises the impression. For an instant, your critical thinking skills were preempted by 
an association, born of the evolutionary usefulness of prima facie thinking. Of course, our beliefs may, 
in hindsight, correct our presumptuous aliefs. But beliefs have always their job cut out for them as we 
are swimming in aliefs. Moreover, the corrections are lame, requiring effort and vigilance to maintain. 
(Recall, if correction is easy, it is probably not an alief, rather a mistaken belief — open to, if not 
welcoming, correction. Aliefs are not friendly to correction.) 


Take racism/sexism 

Leave aside “implicit bias,” a gut-level tendency that is not lucidly maintained by an agent. Biases have 
received much attention. More philosophically interesting are felt inclinations that are quite conscious 
to an agent but which militate against their rationally-settled beliefs or systems of belief: You are not 
racist or sexist. You say so to yourself all the time. You have thought this through. You can trot out an 
army of arguments and observations to support your conviction. Still, you find that sometimes you feel 
or behave as though you were. And you are well aware of it. Nothing is unconscious about the 
experience.” Thus, an alief may intrude upon the image of yourself as a person who is not affected by 
deplorable tendencies — ones you acknowledge — believe — to be deplorable. 


Are social units, no less than individuals, subject to aliefs? 


May communities, nations, cultures, whole populations of humans have their strings pulled in unison 
by an alief? 


Murder by voodoo 

I assume that educated persons among my readers do not believe in voodoo.” But consider the 
behavior of the legal community in this actual case:” In Florida, a man murdered his brother-in-law 
because the latter placed a hex on him. The man’s sister, the brother-in-law’s wife, had recently won a 
substantial settlement for injuries in a car accident. The brother-in-law plotted to appropriate his wife’s 
money, and send her back to Haiti, where all three were from, and where she could be supported on a 
fraction of the settlement. All three were devout believers in the practice of voodoo, specifically, that it 
is possible to kill remotely via a ritual. The brother, the accused murderer, learned of the plot to defraud 
his sister and threatened to alert the authorities to the brother-in-law’s intentions. The brother-in-law 
retaliated by employing a hex to threaten the life of his wife’s brother. The wife’s brother fearing for 
his life preempted the hex: he broke into his brother-in-law’s house and shot him several times fatally 
while he slept. The wife’s brother was charged with first degree murder. The case went to court, two 
years passed. In the intervening time, the sister committed suicide, distressed by the fact her brother 
would face capital punishment.” Moreover, the attorney who earlier had won her settlement also 
committed suicide mysteriously. And then, one of the prosecutor’s witnesses was murdered... 


20. Perhaps, it’s because you are hyper “self-conscious” in a literal sense. Not that you are shy, but are too aware of too 
many things to be confident of any. 

21. The NIH has an interesting article on “VOODOO Deaths” by Walter Bradford Cannon, MA, MD. It considers the 
possibility that deeply held beliefs may in fact trigger physiological conditions leading to death. The mere suggestion of a 
belief’s psychosomatic potency, the suggestion is, can trigger even deeper alief impulses to take precautions against what is 
not seriously entertained at a cognitive level. Presumably, in this case, the legal authorities do not believe in voodoo, but 
their behavior is not consistent with this belief. 

22. “Man Gets 20-Year-Term For ‘Voodoo’ Murder” South Florida Sun Sentinel, 1985. 

23. We might presume this cause — the newspaper article is sketchy on details. 
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Subsequently, the prosecutor, the defense lawyer, and the judge deigned to lessen the charge to second 
degree murder, eliminating the possibility of capital punishment. An early release became possible. 


Why the change of heart? 


This is not standard procedure in the context of American criminal law. The legal actors here — the 
attorneys on both sides and the judge — surely would not admit to acquiring a belief in the efficacy of 
voodoo. Four persons had already died by the time the decision to downgrade the charges was made. A 
conviction of first degree murder in this capital punishment state would have insured a fifth death. The 
belief system of mainstream reasonably well-educated Americans will dismiss any causal connection 
between voodoo, hexes, and death. Presumably, the legal actors involved were such people — but their 
behavior was not in line with this belief. 


Was this a case of collective alief? Was an epistemic community consisting of those in any way 
associated with the case under the influence of alief-like impulse that caused them to behave against 
their better judgment: to, in effect, end the case in a non-standard manner because of the spooky 
circumstances surrounding it? They, presumably, believed there is nothing credible about voodoo, yet 
acted as though there was — as though curses, bad juju, lingering in the atmosphere of this case, might 
strike again. 


True, the American legal system considers it a valid excuse if an alleged murderer kills in self-defense 
but only if the belief of the accused — that their life was threatened — is a reasonable one — even if not 
actually possible under the circumstances: for example, you kill someone who threatens you with a gun 
that looks real to you but, unknown to you, is a toy. So long as a person sharing the community’s belief 
system judges your fear was reasonable — the fear that it was possible for you to be killed in a way you 
reasonably believed you might be, you may get off. 


But this kind of excuse is not easily applied to the voodoo case. The typical, educated American would 
not think it reasonable to excuse this murder simply because the accused feared for their life due to a 
hex. It was impossible to carry out the threat full stop, so most of us believe. The fear of the accused 
here was not reasonable. His excuse was a belief beyond the pale of this community’s tolerance. In 
American culture broadly, it is not possible to see this as a real case of killing in self-defense. Still, the 
legal community behaved as though it was. Believing a toy gun is real is reasonable in some 
circumstances, believing in voodoo is not — ever, thus, reasoning, in an American context, insists... Yet, 
this community seemed to cave to an alief that just maybe it was. 


Suppose I am an avowed believer in voodoo and threaten to assassinate the President of the United 
States by making a doll resembling the President, then sticking pins into it. Moreover, I actually carry 
out the ritual. Someone reports my behavior to the FBI. Will they arrest me for at least attempted 
assassination? Is attempting to kill someone in an impossible way criminal?” This is sometimes called 
in criminal law an “inherent factual impossibility,” e.g., shooting down a plane with a water pistol.” 


The intuition this alief represents made explicit: on some level even authors of impossible crimes ought 


24. Moral intuitions on the answer to this question are far from cut and dry. This partly explains the legal tergiversations in 
the infamous case Dlugash v. People of State of NY, 476 F. Supp. 921 (E.D.N.Y. 1979), and the discussion: “Trying to Kill 


the Dead: De Dicto and De Re Intention in Attempted Crimes,” Gideon Yaffe, Yale Law School. 
25. “Attempting The Impossible,” Daniel Braun, YLJ. 
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to be held accountable. The brother-in-law’s sincere attempt to kill” 


killing by his intended victim...” 


might excuse his own preemptive 


Thus, if placing a hex on someone, sincerely meaning to do real harm, is not enough to excuse 
preemption by the intended victim, then, despite the inherent factual impossibility of success, the 
accused should have been prosecuted like any murderer. But he was not. In this murder-by-voodoo 
case, an alief exploits the uneasiness of our collective convictions on these matters.” 


We are likely pushing the concept of an alief beyond, perhaps, what Gendler had in mind. But it is 
remarkable that it seems amenable to the excursion... 


Philosophical import 


Gendler writes, “But if alief drives behavior in belief-discordant cases, it is likely that it drives 
behavior in belief-concordant cases as well [emphasis added].”” And if it does, it adds to the growing 
legion” of psychological subversions of “rational” behavior.*' The erosion of reason and the attendant 
notions of agency and responsibility that started with Freud” shows little sign of abating. 


Much of the philosophical interest in aliefs stems from the fact that they are manifest to consciousness, 
and, when remarked, are typically opposed to beliefs, and, when not remarked (because paralleling 
beliefs), may still steer thought speech and behavior, and that this tension between the impulsive alief 
and the cognitive belief is not resolved. The unresolved tension makes us out to be non-rational. Many 
philosophers and others want to believe that we are more than merely capable of being rational — that 
sometimes we actually are rational.” But aliefs throw even the possibility of our rationality into doubt. 


Does this mean we are having our strings pulled all the time? How would we know this is not the case? 
And what difference would it make?” 


26. The mens rea (knowledge or intention of wrongdoing) and actus reus (action taken) are each manifest. 

27. Kant thought real moral transgression happens in the mind not in behavior. It is why he thought a moral act — not to be 
confused with moral behavior — was virtually impossible for humans as we know them to be. 

28. Among the central “a” terms Gendler cites as allusions in the “alief” concept — affect, association, automaticity — one 
may doubt that the automaticity attribute applies as easily in the collective case as in the individual. Can groups be as easily 
manipulated as individuals? First, automaticity needs more specification. Does it suggest temporal immediacy? What 
difference does it make if the time aliefs take to manifest is years? Can they occur in slow motion? One may hope that two 
heads can be trusted to perceive and infer faster and better than one, but is this true? 

29. Gendler, p. 27. 

30. The list of recognized biases exceeds two hundred and counting. 

31. As with other rational subversions, aliefs are subject to commercial harnessing along with nudge theory (shaping 
environments to promote certain choices while maintaining illusions of free choice) and moralization (the retroactive 
justification of organizational practices). A classic in this field is John Elster’s Sour grapes: studies in the subversion of 
rationality. 

32. If not much earlier: with Kant, Pascal, St. Augustine... Diogenes of Sinope. 

33. Few philosophers, when pressed, are that sanguine about the typical rationality of human behavior. The alief threat 
makes matters worse... Is it ever rational? 

34. See Lumer in Resources below. 
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The burden of proof 
Which is it?... 


e Weare rational and it is up to those who think we are not to prove it. 
e Weare not rational and it is up to those who think we are to prove it. 


With the Enlightenment, conventional wisdom became we emerged from a long, dark age of 
superstition in which animal fears made us seek comfort in beliefs that — for some reason, inscrutable to 
us — we counted in a scheme governed by powerful, knowing entities. Then the “Age of Reason” 
inaugurated a program to exercise a human potential to inquire and understand without limits. We were 
no longer confined to thinking ourselves mere pawns in a game we had no part in creating. 


Ironically, in the time since, as we learn more about the material world — utter reduction to which is a 
standing temptation, we seem to be learning we are pawns in a game we had no part in creating. In this 
game, reason and its constituents, such as belief and glorified belief (aka, “knowledge’”), are part of a 
mechanism of activity in a mental world whose sole discernible purpose is to hurry along natural, 
adiaphorous, random processes. 


At this time, from the evolutionary evidence that we are continuous with the animal and natural world, 
that nothing about us or what we do was not in the indeterminately doled cards from an inscrutable 
beginning, we might be excused for concluding the burden ought to be placed on those wanting to 
believe otherwise to show it. 


Resources 
e “Alief and Belief,” Tamar Gendler, Journal of Philosophy, 2007. The initial inspiration for this 
topic. 


e “Unconscious Motives and Actions — Agency, Freedom and Responsibility,” Christoph Lumer, 
Frontiers in Psychology, February 2019 — a somewhat technical article but highly 


recommended for those wanting to pursue aliefs and related related phenomena. The 
significance of the explosion of identified mechanisms for subverting rational/responsible 
behavior since 1980 has been exaggerated according to this careful analysis. We have known 
for a long time the kinds of mental conditions which preclude agency and responsibility. Recent 
developments in psychological research have hardly altered this information. What we have 
learned is that, if we are responsible for anything, we may be responsible for much that 
precedes our conscious decisions. There is a duty of care to make conscious decisions, but there 
is also a duty of care to make conscious what is not. Far from diminishing responsibility, the 
sphere of agency is expanding. The more we learn the more we ought to be held responsible for 
learning. 
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Extended writeup for the topic hosted at 
The Philosophy Club in November 2023 
— Victor Muñoz 


Guanajuato / Seattle 
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